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REVIEWS. 

Les Origines de VAncienne France : X" et XI' Siecles. II. Les 
Origines Communales. La Fkodalitk et la Chevalerie. Par Jacques 
Flach. Paris, Larose et Forcel, 1893. — 584 pp. 

The second volume of M. Flach's Origines de VAncienne France, 
valuable as it is for the whole life of the middle ages, calls for atten- 
tion in this place, where historical investigations are viewed mainly 
in their relations to the larger features of social evolution, chiefly on 
account of the early chapters, which may not improperly be described 
as one long polemic against the late M. Fustel de Coulanges. To 
M. Flach's treatment of other themes, such as the rise of the 
mediaeval town, I hope to return on some other occasion. 

M. Fustel's view is stated by M. Flach (page 28) with sufficient 
accuracy as follows : 

The organization of the country districts of Gaul, before and after the 
Germanic invasions, was based entirely on the Roman organization. The 
Romans either did not know, or were but slighdy acquainted with, the vil- 
lage ; they knew only the villa, the large farmstead with its dependencies, 
the center of a considerable estate. The villa-system introduced by them 
into Gaul there developed and prospered. The Barbarians found it there, 
and adopted it so completely that all the rural population, with but few ex- 
ceptions, was [soon] to be found divided among these villas. 

This, as we have just said, is a fair enough statement of M. Fustel's 
theory : though it should be carefully borne in mind that that great 
scholar took frequent occasion to make it clear that all that he was 
arguing for was the predominance of the villa-system, and not its 
complete occupation of the field; 1 and also that by "village" he 
meant not simply a cluster of houses, but something like the " village" 
of modern France — "a group of some fifty or a hundred families 
not only free but proprietors of the soil." 2 And upon such a theory 
M. Flach does well to concentrate his attention ; for if accepted, it 
would have the profoundest influence upon our conception of the 
subsequent social and economic history of France and, indeed, of 
western Europe. M. Flach's utterances have been received with a 
chorus of welcome by those to whom M. Fustel's opinions, or 

1 L'AUeu, pp. 35 (top), 37 (top). 2 Ibid., p. 38. 
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his methods of expressing them, were distasteful. And yet in my 
judgment M. Flach's book leaves the subject very much where it was 
before. That this is so will appear from a review of his argument. 

1. As to Celtic Gaul (page 31). Caesar tells us there were very 
many vici. True. But, as M. Flach goes on to say, it is extremely 
probable from other reports of Caesar that " the population of these 
villages was composed of the clients and tenants of the chiefs, 
knights and druids." The full force of such an admission can only 
be grasped if we keep well in mind the significant words : " Plebes 
paene servorum habetur loco." 1 And to any one who has a keen 
sense of social evolution, the problem frames itself in some such 
question as this : What would be likely to be the effect of Roman 
rule when it came upon dependent groups such as M. Flach indi- 
cates ? -This is a question he makes no attempt to answer. Instead 
of doing so, he goes on to remark that according to Caesar there were 
aedificia and they were scattered over the country. M. Fustel had 
argued 2 that the meaning of aedificia might be explained by the prac- 
tice of Varro and Columella, who used the word to denote the farm 
buildings in the midst of a villa-estate. M. Flach on the other hand 
declares that " la plupart semblent de petites fermes ^parses dans la 
campagne, habitation du paysan avec granges, e'curies ou e'tables." 
For all proof he refers to a number of passages of Caesar, which speak 
of the difficulty of getting fodder when aedificia are scattered, or the 
like, and which give absolutely no indication of the social position of 
the persons to whom the aedificia belonged. And by thrusting in that 
little word "paysan" which inevitably brings to mind the modern 
French peasant, he imports into Caesar just what he seeks to prove from 
him. If it must be confessed that M. Fustel, on his side, leans too 
heavily upon the authority of Varro, it must be pointed out that 
M. Flach's imagination is singularly limited by modern associations 
when it begins to play round "rara et disjecta aedificia." And 
then he throws evidence to the wind, and goes on : " Leur reunion " 
— which Caesar has never hinted — "forme le village dissemine - , 
dont le type se retrouve de nos jours en Bretagne et en Suisse." 

Perhaps ! But between "our day" and that of Caesar are eighteen 
centuries, in which a good deal could happen. 

2. In any case, the relative numbers of the dependent groups 
whose existence M. Flach allows, and of the independent groups in 
which, without clear evidence, he also believes, we can only judge 

1 De Bello Gallico, VI, 13. 

2 Origin of Property in Land, p. 146. 
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from what Caesar tells us of social conditions generally; and we 
have already seen what that is. M. Flach, however, goes on with 
happy serenity to the Roman period : " Apres la conqu&te romaine, 
les villages," (which ? dependent or independent ? that makes all 
the difference) " disparurents-ils ? Loin de la. Leur existence nous 
est attested par les inscriptions et les itineraires " (page 32). 

As far as the several parts of his argument can be disentangled 
it seems to be composed of the following propositions : 

(a) That the inscriptions and laws make frequent mention of vici 
(pages 32, 33). This is, of course, allowed by M. Fustel ; but it is 
pointed out by him that the term incus, designating the lowest 
administrative unit, was applied to a street or to a quarter of a 
town, as well as to a rural group. 1 

(b) That rural vici were inhabited by various classes ; by most of 
the middle class known as possessores, by townsfolk who had become 
coloni to escape taxation, by tenant farmers, by tenant slaves (pages 
34-37). As to the last three classes, M. Fustel has whole sections 
on each, as constituents of the villa organization ; 2 where he un- 
doubtedly differed from M. Flach was in supposing that each vicus 
thus inhabited was really the property of some person or family. As 
to the possessores, M. Fustel grants that there must have been some 
villages in which these preponderated, to account for the powers of 
joint action and self-government which some vici evidently enjoyed. 3 
It is fair to argue, as M. Flach does elsewhere (page 49), — that he 
makes too sharp a distinction between " villages d'hommes libres " 
and "agglomerations de serfs." But after all it is a quantitative 
question. M. Flach thinks it " invraisemblable" that most of the 
possessores lived in the towns ; Professor Marquardt believes that 
" grossentheils " they did, and "left on their property only coloni, 
slaves and freedmen." 

Moreover, M. Flach himself declares that " the rapid growth of the 
Gallic towns under Roman rule drew thither the aristocracy of the 
country, and henceforth they only visited from time to time their 
aedificia now transformed into villae, or their villae newly created " 
(page 34). These are the estates on which M. Fustel fixes his — 
perhaps too exclusive — attention. In what proportion to these did 
the free or composite villages stand ? M. Flach seems to assume 

1 L'Alleu, p. 38. Cf. Marquardt, Romische Staatsverwaltung, p. 8, and see 
also ibid., p. 9, n. 4, for the difficulties due to the circumstance that many of the 
inscriptions seem to refer to town vici. 

2 L'Alleu, pp. 50-79. 8 Ibid., 40. 
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that the latter preponderated. For an unpartisan opinion we cannot 
do better than to turn to Professor Mommsen : 

Such as Ca;sar found the Gallic communities, with the mass of the people 
held in entire political as well as economic dependence, and an overpower- 
ful nobility, they substantially remained under Roman rule ; exactly as in 
pre-Roman times the great nobles, with their trains of dependents and bond- 
men to be counted .by thousands, played the part of masters each in his own 
home. 1 

(c) That the vici had a local administration of their own (pages 36- 
40). That where the other conditions allowed it the vici might enjoy 
such rights, is proved by the laws ; and that some did exercise them, 
is proved by the inscriptions. This M. Fustel allows, 2 though not so 
distinctly as one could wish. But that every vicus enjoyed local self- 
government is a different matter. Even M. Flach would allow that 
in many cases the vicus — as in the well-worn instance from Cicero's 
letter 3 — was nothing but a private estate. 

3. Then comes a brief chapter on "the villages of the Germans 
before the invasion " (page 43). We have to thank our author for 
excerpts from a report of the year 1844 upon the state of Algiers, 
which present some remarkable parallels to the well-known passage 
of Tacitus concerning the Germans. But the value of M. Flach's 
own attempt to reconstruct early German society may be not unfairly 
judged from his treatment of the other locus classicus, the passage 
from Caesar. To pass over his picture of the " impenetrable forests 
and sandy plains (landes) " separating the peoples — for which he 
boldly refers to Caesar's " vastatis finibus " ; * what is to be said of 
this: 

A Finterieur de ce territoire, les chefs ou principaux de la peuplade 
assignent chaque annee a chaque clan (gens) un territoire plus petit que les 
chefs du clans rdpartiront a leur tour entre les diverses families (cogna- 
tiones). 

Caesar's words are : " Magistratus ac principes in annos singulos 
gentibus cognationibusque hominum, qui una coierunt, quantum et 
quo loco visum est agri attribuunt." 6 

It will be seen that for two stages in the process M. Flach has 
absolutely no authority in Caesar. If we knew certainly, from other 
evidence, that first there was a distribution to gentes ; that the cogna- 

1 The Provinces of the Roman Empire, trans. Dickson, I, p. 93. 

2 L'Alleu, p. 41, n. 1. 

8 Ad me scribis, mea Terentia, te vicum vendituram. 
* De Bello Gallico, V, 23. 6 Ibid., VI, 22. 
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tiones were parts of the gentes; and that there afterwards followed a 
further distribution to these cognationes : we should have to say that 
Caesar made a singular muddle of his attempt to describe the method 
of partition. But we do not know all this. 

4. Finally we pass to Frankish Gaul. Here M. Flach draws an 
important distinction. In the north, northeast and east of Gaul he 
believes that the German clans remained united, and that they 
settled upon unoccupied territories (pages 56-59); there, apparently, 
the whole " mark-system " grew up. Reaching this point M. Flach 
seems to rely entirely on his modern German authorities, especially 
Waitz ; and he does not deign to consider M. Fustel's detailed exami- 
nation of their evidence in his Recherches and elsewhere ; although he 
agrees with him as against some of his adversaries that the inhabi- 
tants of the villa in the section De migrantibus of the Salic Law can 
hardly be regarded as co-proprietors. In the rest of France he 
supposes that "the kings and principal chiefs seized the villae, 
whether still being worked or abandoned, and created new ones . . . 
by the aid of Gallo-Romans skilled in agriculture and versed in 
rural economy" (page 55); but he urges that all the "simple 
warriors" cannot be supposed to have become tenants of villae. 
They entered, he supposes, into the free or composite villages, and 
revivified them (page 56). This seems possible ; though M. Flach 
gives no very definite evidence in support of it. Here, again, the 
quantitative problem forces itself upon us ; and this he does not face. 
He makes, it is true, a number of positive assertions, as that numer- 
ous places can be mentioned which were "veritable villages," al- 
though they bore the names of individuals with the suffix acus 
(page 50), and he cites M. Longnon as testifying that places whose 
modern names contain traces of vicus were "veritable villages" from 
the Frank if not from the Roman period (page 53) ; but he gives us 
no means of testing the accuracy of the statements. The evidence 
adduced by M. Fustel certainly raises a presumption that from the 
first the large properties predominated ; and if so, and if, under the 
pressure of taxation and invasion, the small proprietors were drawn 
into the villa vortices (cf. page 61), then it would appear proper to 
see in the fortunes of the villae the main clue to the early economic 
development of the country. 

M. Flach's criticism is certainly not valueless. It puts us on our 
guard against the spirit of system which few readers of M. Fustel 
can have altogether failed to notice in his work. But it also suggests 
the remark that it behooves future workers in the field to start without 
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prepossessions and, as far as limitations of space will allow, to pro- 
duce their own evidence in a shape in which it can be readily criticised. 
M. Fustel has evidently caused some exacerbation of temper by the 
rough treatment to which he has subjected certain respected teachers. 
But if his work is taken seriously, and personal animosities are for- 
gotten, it will be clear that it is no longer enough to defend doctrines 
that have the support of revered names against what seems icono- 
clastic attack. The negative criticism of M. Fustel has gone too 
deep for this to be sufficient any longer. It is fresh constructive 
work that is now called for. yj r Ashley 

Harvard University. 

Outlines of English Industrial History. By W. Cunningham, 
D.D., and Ellen A. McArthur. New York, Macmillan & Co., 
1895. — 274 pp. 

Dr. Cunningham, with the cooperation of Miss McArthur, of 
Girton, has furnished the second volume for the Cambridge Histori- 
cal Series, for which Mr. Rose has already furnished the first. It 
is suggestive of present tendencies in historical writing that at 
Cambridge, at least, the word " historical " is interpreted to cover 
not only the economic aspects of history but also the historical 
aspects of economics. Dr. Cunningham's book admirably justifies 
this uncommon use of the word ; for no one would pretend to-day to 
have mastered the history of England without a knowledge of its 
industrial and commercial development. In fact, industry and com- 
merce have made England's greatness possible. 

At first sight the reader may be tempted to think that the Outlines 
of English Industrial History is but an epitome, a kind of school 
edition, of the History of English Industry and Commerce, with the 
commercial aspects omitted. In this he will be mistaken ; for the 
smaller work differs from the larger both in arrangement and in treat- 
ment. It is in no sense " written down " to meet the capacities of 
immature minds, although it is written in a simpler and more direct 
style. It also takes largely into account the commercial aspects of 
English economic life, although the title gives no indication of this. 
It is the sort of book that Dr. Cunningham could best write after the 
completion of the larger work because of the fullness of knowledge 
acquired and the better understanding of the proportions of the sub- 
ject and the relations of the different parts. In that there is greater 
continuity of treatment and a clearer recognition of a definite line of 



